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ADVENTURES IN PACIFICISM 





ye wig nate KELLOGG’S latest note 
.J to the French Government, made pub- 
lic February 29, contributes little that is 
new to the discussion of a general treaty 
renouncing all war. It reiterates the con- 
tention of the United States that if a bi- 
lateral treaty between this Government 
and the French Government is compatible 
with France’s obligations under the 
League, as M. Briand suggests, then a 
multi-lateral pact phrased in identical 
terms should be no less compatible. 


The United States’ position on this point 
appears to be sound. Analysis of the 
provisions of the League Covenant shows 
that France and the other League states 
have certain obligations under Article 
XVI in case a state resorts to war in vio- 
lation of the Covenant. But the series 
of interpretative resolutions adopted by 
the League Assembly in 1921 shows that 
each state appears to be free to determine 
(1) whether a violation has taken place, 
and (2) to decide what action it will take. 
Whatever the obligations of League mem- 
bers, they would apply equally, if at all, 
in the case of a bi-lateral treaty or a gen- 
eral treaty to outlaw war. 


In citing the resolution passed at the 
Pan-American Congress at Havana, as an 
example of the ability of the League mem- 
bers to join in a general renunciation of 
war, Secretary Kellogg is on less solid 
ground. In the first place, two resolu- 
tions were passed on February 18. One 
stated “that war of aggression constitutes 
an international crime against the human 
species,” and resolved that “all aggression 
is considered illicit, and as such is de- 
clared prohibitive.” The other was a 
resolution providing for an arbitration 


and conciliation conference to be held in 
Washington within one year, the pre- 
amble of which read: 

“Whereas: The American Republics desire 
to express that they condemn war as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their mutual re- 
MRT 6 6-52 
When the American note was received 

in Paris, the French Foreign Office was 
confused by Secretary Kellogg’s reference 
to the Havana resolution. It had received 
only the text of the first resolution, and 
could not see that this supported Mr. Kel- 
logg’s point; but after the State Depart- 
ment’s explanation, made March 1, it is 
still not clear that the second resolution is 
particularly relevant, as it is merely a 
preamble to a resolution, and as such, 
would seem to have no binding effect. If 
Mr. Kellogg was attempting to show that 
League members (17 of the 21 countries 
represented at the Havana Conference are 
members of the League) are able to sign 
a treaty renouncing all war, he did not 
select a happy example. If, on the other 
hand, he is urging merely a pious expres- 
sion against war, France has already 
joined in such an expression in the pre- 
amble to the arbitration treaty signed a 
few weeks ago. This preamble, which fol- 
lowed the general wording of M. Briand’s 
original proposal, occupies the same legal 
position as the preamble to the resolution 
adopted by the Havana Conference. 

It is hard to sympathize with the State 
Department in its statement that any 
qualification, such as the insertion of the 
word “aggressor,” suggested by France, 
would detract from the “purity” and “sim- 
plicity” of the Kellogg proposal or with 
its statement that,— 

“if governments should acknowledge that 
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they can only deal with this ideal in a tech- 

nical spirit, and must insist upon reservations 

.... they would be in effect only recording 

their impotence, to the keen disappointment 

of mankind in general.” 

The United States Senate, for example, 
has not always consented to the ratifica- 
tion of treaties without applying reserva- 
tions and definitions of its own. That it 
would be more inclined now than in the 
past to overlook such “technicalities” as 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the right of the 
United States to go to war in self-defense 
is not entirely apparent. On March 5 a 
leading Republican newspaper in New 
York said: “The whole performance is 
silly.” 

Nicaragua 

ISPATCHES from Nicaragua _ re- 
porting the loss of five American 
marines last week, at the hands of a band 
of Sandino followers, were followed 
(March 4) by reports that the law author- 
izing American supervision of the Nica- 
raguan elections next October is encoun- 
tering bitter opposition in the Nicaraguan 
House of Representatives. When Colonel 
Stimson negotiated his agreement with 
the Liberal and Conservative factions last 
May, some Nicaraguans protested that 
President Diaz had no authority, under 
the Constitution, to abrogate the right of 
Congress to supervise elections. To this 
critics pointed out that under Article 84, 
Section 2, of the Nicaraguan Constitution, 
the sole right to supervise elections is 

vested in Congress. The article reads: 
“It shall be the duty of Congress to regu- 
late the votes and judge and declare election 
of president and vice-president of the Repub- 
lic, and to elect these officers in the way 

provided by the Constitution.” 

The bill now before the Nicaraguan 
House of Representatives was drafted by 
the Diaz Government and the United 
States Department of State, and is de- 
signed to give the United States full con- 
stitutional authority to supervise a fair 
and free election. It was passed by the 
Nicaraguan Senate, but met with strong 
opposition when it was introduced into 
the House. This opposition has come, not 
from the Liberals, but from a faction of 
the Conservative party led by General 
Chamorro, who was’ responsible for the 
coup d’etat of 1925. 


American officials at Managua state 
that the United States is determined to 
supervise the election, whether or not the 
bill is passed. President Diaz proposes 
to “permit” the passage of the bill on con- 
dition that the United States agree to 
supervise the next four or five elections, 
instead of limiting supervision to the 
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forthcoming one. Thus we may be in 
Nicaragua longer than we bargained for, 


W. T. S. 


Egypt’s “Non Possumus” 


FTER six months of negotiation look- 

ing toward the settlement of funda- 
mental issues outstanding between Great 
Britain and Egypt, Sarwat Pasha, the 
Egyptian Premier, failed on February 29 
to gain the support of his Cabinet for the 
suggested agreement. Holding that it 
did not satisfy legitimate national aspira- 
tions, the Cabinet decided not to submit 
the agreement to Parliament for ratifica- 
tion, and on March 8 notified the British 
High Commissioner that the proposals 
would be rejected. 

If current reports are to be believed, 
the proposed settlement offered a number 
of important concessions to Egypt. The 
Sirdar of the Egyptian army would be an 
Egyptian instead of an Englishman.* 
Great Britain would assist Egypt to ob- 
tain membership in the League of Nations. 
British financial and judicial advisers, to 
whose presence and authority Egyptians 
had consistently objected, were to limit 
their activities to questions affecting for- 
eigners. Meanwhile Great Britain would 
continue to work for the abolition of capi- 
tulations in Egypt.** Other proposals 
were less welcome. It is understood that, 
among those to which the Cabinet ob- 
jected, were certain clauses providing (a) 
that Egypt would be expected to assist 
Great Britain in case the latter went to 
war; (b) that British troops were not to 
be withdrawn from Egypt at once. 

A few weeks ago hopes were high that 
the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations were 
about to lead to an amicable settlement. 
Disappointment is correspondingly keen 
in face of the probable prolongation of the 
period of uncertainty in Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. E.P.M 


Nicaragua and the United States, 1909-1927, by 
Isaac Joslin Cox. Boston, World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1927. 

A scholarly survey of American relations with 
Nicaragua during the past two decades, based 
largely on official documents. Indispensable to 
every serious student of the subject. 

The Looting of Nicaragua, by Rafael de Nogales. 
New York, McBride, 1928. 

A burning indictment of American policy in 
Nicaragua by a Latin American patriot. 
American Foreign Policies, by J. W. Garner. 

New York, New York University Press, 1928. 

Seven lectures delivered under the James 
Stokes lectureship which dispassionately, but 
conclusively, condemn the isolationist policy of 
the United States. 





*News Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 32, June 17, 1927: No. 35, 
July 8, 1927. 
**News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 15. 
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